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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 


by SENATOR GERALD P. Nyg, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


Who Lowers the Wage Scale? 


HOSE who believe that married women should not earn their livings 
"| outa their own homes frequently argue that married women accept 

lower salaries than married men or single women because the married 
women “have husbands to support them.” 

Practically every investigation made, including one made by Chase Going 
Woodhouse which will be reported upon in the next issue of Equat Ricurts, 
shows clearly that married women work because they need the money to 
support themselves and dependents, and thus are no more likely to lower 
the wage scale than are the ex-soldiers and unmarried women who occasionally 
in this country and at present in England are opposing the employment of 
married women. 

But a new and particularly astute point of view on the lowering of the 
wage scale is taken by Hildegarde Kneeland of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, in her article in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, extracts of which are 
published in this issue. Miss Kneeland says: 


“The proposal (of ‘wages for wives’) would seem to imply 
the belief that the wages paid to male workers have been adjusted, 
by some mysterious workings of the market, to include the cash 
value of the wife’s services. It might safely be said to be nearer 
to the truth that they have been adjusted so as not to include 
them. For as far as the circumstances of the worker’s family 
have influenced the market process at all, they have carried the 
assumption that the ‘living’ of the family came from a double 
source—the cash income of the husband and the housekeeping 
services of the wife.” 


Thus the economic world assumes that the unpaid housewife in the home, 
“supported” by her husband, contributes services of economic value for which 
the husband does not have to pay the market wage rate. For this reason he 
is able to live on a smaller cash income than if the wife did not perform. these 
economically valuable services. Miss Kneeland tells elsewhere of a house- 
wife studied in another investigation whose housework at the market rate 
for such work was worth far more than her husband was paid for his work. 
Thus, obviously, the wife did more to support the family, including the 
husband, than did the wage-earning husband, although she was paid nothing 
but the subsistence obtained from her husband’s wages and her services. 

Miss Kneeland’s theory of the adjustment of the wage to the family con- 
ditions of the worker would indicate, then, that the housewife who does not 
enter into the competitive labor market lowers the wage scale rather than the 
wife who earns a living outside the home. By contributing services which do 
not have to be paid for at the market rate, the housewife makes it possible for 
her husband to accept smaller pay than would be necessary if she did not 
contribute these services. 

Certainly almost every married woman who works must have at some time 
wished furiously that all adult and able persons earned their livings in the 
regular labor market, and that women were not assumed to contribute 
valuable services in the home. Few married women who earn their livings 
outside their homes have not experienced disadvantages resulting from the 
assumption that women contribute such services which “nobody has to pay 
for.” Of course, they are paid for, and they are paid for by the people whose 
wages are paid by the industrial, business, and professional world. 

Every wife working outside the home knows, for instance, that the cost of 
cooking, housecleaning, clothes maintenance, et cetera, is higher for herself, 
her husband, and her children than it is for the family whose wife and mother 
works at home. Yet these added costs cannot be subtracted as a business 
cost from her income tax report, despite the fact that the increased cost 
obviously arises from the fact that she works, just as does the cost of her 
office rent and clerical help. 

That is because the Congress and the Internal Revenue Bureau assume, 
in setting the personal income tax exemptions and making the regulations 
governing legitimate operating expenses, that some “housewife” contributes 
valuable services in the home. 

The time may come when the “letters to the editor” will be written in 
opposition to the wife who lowers the wage scale by working without pay 
in the home rather than the wife who chooses to earn her living in her own way. 
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Equality in Orchestra 


EX will no longer count in one Ameri- 
S can orchestra, at least. The Con- 
ductorless Symphony Orchestra, now 
in its second year, announced on August 
23, through Michel Bernstein, chairman of 
its executive committee, that only the 
musical ability of the applicant will be 
taken into account in filling vacancies 
in the orchestra in the future. 


Lucy G. Branham of the National Wom- 
an’s Party has been working for some 
time to persuade this orchestra that mu- 
sical ability is more important than sex 
in the selection of musicians for the 
symphony orchestra, and much credit is 
due to her for the elimination of discrimi- 
nation against women musicians. 


English women will be glad to hear of 
this victory for women, for there is now 
a discussion on in England as to whether 
women shall be admitted to the orchestra 
being organized by the British Broadcast- 
ing Company, of which Mrs. Philip 
Snowden is a member of the Board of 
Directors. 


The matter of eliminating sex discrimi- 
nation in the Conductorless Symphony 
Orchestra has been discussed informally 
throughout the summer, Mr. Bernstein 
said, and already there are ten applicants 
for positions in the strings. An audition 
is to be held before September 7, it was 
announced. 


The first concert of the season will be 
given on October 26, and the National 


Woman’s Party hopes that women will be 
in the orchestra by that time. 


The women members will be on parity 
with the male performers in the or- 
chestra, it was said. They will be judged 
only on their abilities, will not precede 
the men to their seats, and will have no 
special favors shown them. It was ex- 
plained that “we’re not going to show 
off just because we have women in our 
orchestra.” 


“We want to make our organization 
democratic in fact as well as in name,” 
Mr. Bernstein said, “and in some of those 
who have applied already I have found 
women who have been quite in the public 
eye as performers in solo and in chamber 
music. Since our organization ap- 
proaches so nearly to chamber music in 
form, we feel that these women are en- 
titled to a position of this sort. 


' “We shall begin by taking women for 
the strings only. There are few women 
who play wind instruments capably. But 
in musical ability there are many women 
whom I consider even superior to men. 
It is just that they have never had an op- 
portunity in the orchestral field. I be- 
lieve that women will prove excellent or- 
chestra performers.” 

The membership of the Conductorless 
Symphony Orchestra has not yet been of- 
ficially consulted about the innovation, he 
explained, but most of the members who 
had been approached informally said 


they had no objections, “so long as you 
see they’re good players.” 

Whether the new members of the or- 
chestra will be equally susceptible to sug- 
gestion as men, he declared he was not 
prepared to say, but he added he was 
sure that women have as good rhythmical 
sense as men and that they have a sense 
of ensemble. 

He stated that the women would be 
garbed in more or less uniform attire, 
not showy, and made of black or at least 
dark material. Asked whether their 
dresses would be decollete, he mentioned 
the fact that it is the habit of this or- 
chestra to sit with its back to the au- 
dience, and asserted that their dresses 
would not be decollete. 

There will be no “old” women in the 
orchestra, for the same reasons that 
there are no “old” men, he said, and they 
may bob their hair or not, as they like. 

Ethel Leginska’s orchestra of women 
is one of the best known of the few or- 
chestras composed entirely of women. 
Miss Leginska, composer, pianist, and 
conductor, once conducted a concert in 
New York City for which the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra was_ specially 
engaged. The Women’s Symphonic Or- 
chestra of Philadelphia is said to be an- 
other such organization. The only other 
orchestra employing women in consider- 
able numbers that those in musical cir- 
cles recall is the American Orchestral 
Society. 


Woman's Economic Contribution in the Home 


pations, some forty-two million 
persons in the United States were 
gainfully employed in 1920. That an addi- 
tional twenty-one million were employed 
“without gain” is a fact that we are curi- 
ously prone to ignore. In the endless 
stream of writing and discussion on this 
primary problem of making a living, only 
occasional and casual reference is made 
to the largest of all our occupational 
groups. The housewife, in fact, is not 
commonly considered as having an “occu- 
pation” at all. It is admitted, of course, 
that she works—at least that some of the 
twenty-one million do. But her labors 
are ordinarily relegated to a category of 
their own, unworthy of the attention of 
those concerned with economic matters. 
This neglect of one-third of our work- 
ing population has its root in various 
causes. But the major cause is undoubt- 
edly the very fact that the housewife’s 
services do not come on the market. In 
this her position is unique. No other 
occupational group of significant size re- 
mains today outside of the price system. 
Even the farmer, though still raising some 


A CCORDING to the Census of Occu- 


By Hildegarde Kneeland, 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Extracts from an Article in the “Women 
in the Modern World,’ Issue (May) 
of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 


food for family use, now produces mainly 
on a commercial basis. 

And whatever changes the future may 
bring in the work of the housewife, it can- 


not change her position in this respect. 


As long as she continues to exist, as an 
occupational type, her services must re- 
main literally priceless. For it is of their 
very essence that they are available to 
only one group of consumers — her own 
family. As soon as she seeks a wider or 
different market she ceases to be a house- 
wife. 

There are, of course, many advantages 
in this non-commercial character of house- 
keeping—advantages which may in the 
end prove strong enough to prevent a com- 
plete transfer of work from the home to 


the large-scale agency. But that there 
are also disadvantages is only too appar- 
ent. Deplore it as we may, we live under 
the dominance of a money economy, and 
the worker whose services do not carry 
a price tag is inevitably handicapped. 

She is handicapped first by the lack of 
prestige attached to her work. However 
loudly we may sing the praises of the 
homemaker and mother, we cannot silence 
the underlying refrain that she is “only 
a housewife.” This universal attitude, 
which the housewife herself shares with 
us, not only denies her the benefits of 
study and experimentation on her prob- 
lem by other workers, but it also under- 
mines her own interest in her work, and 
the efficiency and satisfaction with which 
she tackles it. 

She meets a second difficulty in choos- 
ing the tasks on which she will spend her 
time. For the job of the modern house- 
wife is by no means a unified standard 
whole, to be pursued either in toto or else 
not at all. In this day of ready-made 
clothing, ready-cooked food, power 
laundries, and nursery schools, she is con- 
stantly deciding whether to use her time 
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on a particular task or to use the family 
income on its commercial substitute. And 
frequently she also weighs the pros and 
cons of paying for hired help. | 

In making her decisions, the question 
of dollars and cents is,‘of course, not the 
only consideration, but it is unquestion- 
ably an important and a recurring one. 
Yet she has usually only the haziest notion 
of the relative value of her time when 
spent in different household tasks, or of 
how these values compare with the income 
which she might earn in work outside 
of the home. 


ORE important than either of these 

disadvantages under which _ the 
housewife labors is her lack of economic 
independence. This is, of course, an old 
and familiar grievance; in voicing it to- 
day it seems to “date,’ to belong to an 
earlier and less fortunate period in wom- 
an’s economic life. The entrance of women 
into industry and the professions has 
given us a false sense of having solved 
this problem. For millions of single wom- 
en it has, of course, been solved. But for 
a far greater number of married women 
it still remains a major issue. 

In fact, it is an issue of increasing im- 
portance. As our means not only of liveli- 
hood but of the enjoyments of life come 
more and more under the sway of the 
dollar, the advantage of having a definite 
claim to a money income is growing ever 
greater. And as more and more women 
are gainfully employed before marriage, 
their economic dependence as housewives 
becomes increasingly irksome. 

It is not only the housewife, of course, 
who suffers under the situation. It presses 
heavily also upon her husband, as increas- 
ing demands are made upon his earnings 
and decreasing services are rendered by 
his helpmate with the development of our 
industrial civilization. This whole ques- 
tion of family support is fraught today 
with confusion, conflict, and discontent. 
Some readjustment here is long overdue, 
both in “voluntary practice” and in our 
legal provisions. 

To the historically-minded, it is futile 
for us to concern ourselves with these ills 
of the housewife; we are wasting our time 
on a patient who, owing to external 
causes, is in a fatal decline. And from 
the long-time point of view their predic- 
tion is likely to prove correct. The few 
residual tasks which still cling to the 
home may presently in their turn pass 
into the hands of the commercial or co- 
operative agency. The occupation of house- 
wife may continue to fade away until, 
as with Alice’s Cheshire cat, there is 
nothing left but the grin. 

But even if this is to be the ultimate 
fate of the housewife, it is not so near 
at hand as to dispose of her and her prob- 
lems for this generation and the next. 
In many households, of course, the sub- 
stance of housekeeping has already almost 


vanished. But in spite of the popular 
view to the contrary, in the majority of 
homes it still retains considerable weight. 
It does not compare in bulk, of course, 
with the work of our great-grandmother’s 
day, but the number of household workers 
has also fallen off; the men of the family, 
the daughters and aunts and even the 
hired girls have followed the former 
domestic crafts into the “outside world,” 
leaving almost all of the work of the home 
in the hands of the housewife herself. 

And although she does not labor as hard 
as she did in the past, judged by modern 
standards she usually has a full-time job 
during part of her married life at least. 
In a study recently made by the Bureau 
of Home Economics, of the work of over 
one thousand housewives, more than half 
of them were found to spend over forty- 
eight hours a week in their homemaking, 
and one-third spent over fifty-six hours. 
Most of these records, to be sure, came 
from rural homes, but the figures of the 
town and city housewives varied amaz- 
ingly little from those of the farm women. 
One thousand records, of course, is only 
a small sample of the housewives of the 
nation. But it is sufficient to dispose of 
the notion that the chief problem of these 
millions of workers is in finding some 
use for their excess leisure. 


RANTED, then, that the housewife is 

to be with us for some little time to 

come, can any methods be found for im- 

proving her economic status, or must she 

continue to labor under her present dis- 
abilities ? | 

A solution of the problem which is fre- 
quenily heard of late is that of “wages 
for wives.” The proponents of this scheme 
recognize, of course, that a genuine mar- 
ket value on the services of the housewife 
is out of the range of possibility. But 
they suggest that an effective substitute 
can be found in an estimated wage, based 
on the cost of replacing the housewife 
by a paid worker in the home. Since her 
husband would have to meet this cost if 
the housewife withdrew her services, they 
propose that it be taken as the amount 
which she earns and therefore as the 
amount which her husband should pay 
her. 

To the first part of this proposal there 
can be no objection. It is possible and 
reasonable to impute a market value to 
the work of the housewife in this manner. 
The calculation, however, is by no means 
a simple one, For there is no single type 
of worker who can serve as a full sub- 
stitute for the housewife. No other worker 
verforms the same combination of tasks, 
or works the same number of hours or 
with the same degree of skill. The “maid 
of all work,” in spite of her title, can 
handle only the manual tasks, the cooking, 
cleaning, and laundering, and even these 
she usually does more slowly than the 
housewife and with greater cost in sup- 
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plies and general wear and tear. And 
even the paid housekeeper, though her 
skill is more comparable, can seldom take 
over the sewing or the training of chil- 
dren. Her work, moreover, includes a 
larger amount of buying and supervision 
and a smaller amount of housework than 
fall to the lot of most housewives. 

It is necessary, therefore, to build up 
the “wage” of the housewife from a com- 
bination of part-time jobs performed by 
various specialists, For this, two sets of 
figures are needed; one, the number of 
hours which the housewife usually spends 
in each of these various tasks, and the 
other the wage rates customarily paid for 
each of these types of workers. | 

It is evident at once that such a calcu- 
lation cannot be free from inaccuraey and 
arbitrary judgments. For the amount 
of time which the housewife spends in her 
work continually varies, not only from 
year to year as the needs and circum- 
stances of her family change, but from 
week to week throughout the period which 
the estimate is to cover. The best that can 
be done is to record the time spent during 
a typical week in the usual routine tasks 
and to adjust the figures for the year to 
allow for significant changes in work and, 
in the rare instances where they occur, 
for vacations and absences. 

A more serious difficulty is met in de- 
termining the number of hours to be 
recorded as spent in the care of children. 
For much of the time which the home-. 
maker spends with her children cannot 
reasonably be considered as part of her 
work, since it also serves as her recrea- 
tion and social life and frequently as part 
of her outdoor exercise. Yet it is no easy 
task to decide when the time should be 
counted as work and when as leisure. 
With the actual physical care of children, 
the dressing and bathing and feeding, 
there is little uncertainty. But with train- 
ing and “oversight” the figure will tend 
to be either too low or too high. 

A somewhat similar difficulty occurs 
with the work of planning and other man- 
agement. Here the time which appears 
in the record will invariably be too low, 
since much of this “head work” is done 
while the hands of the housewife are en- 
gaged in one of her manual tasks. How 
far the recorded figure falls short it is, 
impossible to tell, but some increase 
might well be made in the management 
hours to allow for this double activity. 

The choice of the various wage rates 
to be used in the calculation also calls for 
some arbitrary decisions. For no two per- 
sons will wholly agree on the grade of 
worker whose efficiency is most nearly 
comparable to that of the housewife, in 
speed of work, quality of results, and care 
in handling supplies and equipment. Fre- 
quently, in fact, no comparable paid work- 
er can be found, and the hourly wages 
paid to the ordinary worker must be 
raised according to the best judgment of 
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the calculator. Frequently also a money 
value must be placed on meals or other 
payments “in kind” which form part of 
the wage of the worker. 


F, in spite of these limitations, the esti- 

mate is undertaken, how large—or how 
small—will these hypothetical earnings of 
the housewife prove to be? The answer 
of course will vary with the homemaker 
under consideration. At the lower end 
of the range the amount will shrink to 
almost nothing. But how about the upper 
end? What is the maximum reward which 
the occupation offers? Although an exact 
reply is obviously out of the question, it 
is clear that the limit cannot be high. 
For no matter how long a working day 
the homemaker may put in, the number 
of hours spent in highly skilled work is 
necessarily limited. Her average value 
per hour can probably seldom exceed 
about one dollar, and even this figure can 
seldom be reached if the total number of 
hours is high; the high proportion of 
routine manual jobs will hold it down. 
As a rough and hazardous guess, the 
upper limit might be expected to be not 
much above $60 a week or $3,000 a year. 

Some evidence in support of this guess 
is probably in order. Out of more than 
one thousand homemakers, from whom 
time records were received in the study 
previously mentioned, Mrs. E. had the un- 
happy distinction of spending the highest 
amount of time in homemaking work. Her 
labors reached the appalling total of 8714 
hours a week. This time was spent for 
a family of four, her husband, her father, 
a daughter three years old, and herself. 
Her house, in a small eastern village, 
could boast no modern improvements or 
labor-saving equipment, and no help was 
given her in her work by either of the men 
of the family. The chief explanation, 
however, of her heavy hours is found in 
the fact that during the week of her 
record she spent almost nineteen hours in 
canning fruit. 

In calculating Mrs. E.’s hypothetical 
earnings, it seems reasonable to use as 
low a wage rate as 45 cents an hour 
for the routine tasks of cleaning, dish- 
washing, and laundering. This is more, of 
course, than she would have had to pay for 
the usual grade of hired help, but not 
very much more, for her efficiency was 
probably not markedly greater. For all 
of her other tasks higher rates might be 
allowed, with a maximum of perhaps one 
dollar an hour for purchasing, planning, 
and other management. Using such wage 
rates as these, the dominance of the less 
skilled tasks brings the average value of 
her time to only 55 cents an hour, or about 
$48 a week. These figures apply, however, 
only to the week for which her record was 
kept, which was probably unusually busy. 
But even assuming that these hours of 
work were maintained throughout the 
year, the annual “earnings” of this hard- 


est worker would amount to only $2,500. 

It may be argued, however, that a house- 
wife of more unusual ability would show 
a much higher money value. In reply to 
this the figures of Mrs. V. are pertinent. 
Most of the housework in her home was 
done by a paid worker, and almost all 
of the 444% hours a week which she her- 
self spent in homemaking were given to 
the more skilled tasks of management 
and the care of her four children. In 
these, as well as in all of her tasks, she 
is exceptionally able and unusually well 
trained. A maximum wage rate of about 
$1.50 an hour might, therefore, be allowed 
for the hours spent in management, which 
in terms of a full-time job would be equal 
to about $4,000 a year. The rate for care 
of children should probably be somewhat 
less, since part of this work is quite 
routine in nature. And for the least 
skilled tasks, 50 cents an hour would 
probably be justified. According to these 
wage rates, the average value of Mrs. V.’s 
time is $1.05 an hour, and her weekly 
“earnings” about $47. Assuming similar 
figures for all of the weeks of the year, 
this gives a yearly total of slightly under 
the $2,500 “earned” by Mrs. E. 

But the hours which Mrs. V. spent in 
homemaking work were unusually low. 
If she had increased them, however, it 
would have been largely by adding more 
of the routine housework to her duties. 
Even if she had brought them up to 60 
hours a week, her yearly value would not 
have exceeded $3,000. And if she had 
vied with Mrs. E. in working 80 hours, 


the time spent in the less pressing tasks 


of management and care of children would 
undoubtedly have been curtailed, and the 
increase in hours of work would have been 
offset by the decrease in the average value 
of her time. 


N view of the limitations in both the 

reliability and the magnitude of these 
computations of the housewife’s “earn- 
ings,” how effective would they be in im- 
proving her economic status if they were 
generally made? To what extent do they 
offer a practical solution of her problem? 

In decreasing the first of her disabili- 
ties they would probably prove quite use- 
ful. In fact, any reasonable statement, 
however low, of the money value of her 
work would raise the popular estimate of 
her economic importance. For, curiously 
enough, we tend at present to think of 
her time as having almost no money value. 
Even an estimate based on the wages paid 
to ordinary household workers would in- 
crease the housewife’s prestige, if it were 
expressed as a yearly total. For indi- 
vidual housewives whose hours of work 
are low it would, of course, have a small 
or even a negative advantage. But for 
those who approximate the average of 
51 hours a week spent by the homemakers 
in the bureau study, the effect would be 
beneficial. 
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If we apply to these average time ex- 
penditures the set of wage rates used in 
Mrs. E.’s calculation, a value of $28 a 
week or $1,450 a year is found, with an 
average hourly rate of 55 cents. In com- 
parison with the earnings of most of our 
“gainful” workers, such a figure as this 
is by no means to be despised. 


With the housewife’s second economic 
problem, however, such computations are 
of little use. For her choice of the tasks 
which she will include and exclude in 
her housekeeping must be based on the 
cost of substitutes which are actually 
available. And at the present time, at 
least, it is practically impossible to em- 
ploy a corps of specialized workers in the 
home, each spending only a few hours a 
week in performing her special task. 
Moreover, the modern housewife is more 
interested in the cost of the large-scale 
“outside” agency than in the paid do- 
mestic worker. 


But it was as a solution of the third 
economic disability of the housewife that 
the calculation of her hypothetical earn- 
ings was proposed. How successful will 
this method prove in securing her eco- 
nomic independence? How hopeful can 
she be of receiving a definite money wage? 

When it is recalled that the source 
from which this wage is supposed to come 
is her husband’s earnings, the impractical 
nature of the proposal is at once apparent. 
For in spite of the low money value of her 
housekeeping, the wage of her husband 
will usually not be twice as great. If he 
paid her what she “saved” him by her 
labor, he would give her more than half 
of his income. He would make her eco 
nomically independent only to become de- 
pendent himself. Such voluntary martyr- 
dom is perhaps too much to expect, even 
of that model of generosity, the Ameri- 
can husband. 


That the idea of “wages for wives” has 
been entertained at all, is evidence of our 
confusion of thought on this matter of 
family support and our lack of knowledge 
regarding the factors determining wages. 
The proposal would seem to imply the 
belief that the wages paid to male workers 
have been adjfisted, by some mysterious 
workings of the market, to include the 
cash value of the housewife’s services. 
It might safely be said to be nearer the 
truth that they have been adjusted so as 
not to include them. For as far as the 
circumstances of the worker’s family have 
influenced the market process at all, they 
have carried the assumption that the 
“living” of the family came from a double 
source—the cash income of the husband 
and the housekeeping services of the wife. 

In cases where the husband’s income is 
at least double his wife’s “earnings,” this 
first objection to the scheme would not, of 
course, apply. And it is interesting to 
note in this connection that it is chiefly 
from well-to-do households that the sug- 
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gested plan has emanated. It may further 
be argued in defense of the proposal that 
even in households of average means, the 
cash income of the family might be 
divided between husband and wife accord- 
ing to the ratio of their earnings. If a 
value of $1,500 is placed upon the house- 
wife’s services, and her husband draws a 
salary of $2,000 a year, he might pay her 
a wage of $857 and keep for himself the 
remaining $1,143. 

Under such a financial arrangement, it 
is to be assumed, each of the parties would 
pay half of the mutual expenses of house- 
keeping and care of children and handle 
his own personal items. Otherwise the 
division of income on the basis of earn- 
ings wholly loses its meaning. 

The second and major objection to the 
scheme is thus apparent. It ignores the 
economic unity inherent in housekeeping, 
and penalizes the wife for engaging in 
this poorly paid occupation. In the family 
of average income, the surplus over the 
cost of food, rent, and household opera- 
tion and the expenses of the children is 
usually very small. Under the present ar- 
rangement it is divided more or less 
evenly between the husband and wife to 
cover their clothing and personal ex- 


~ Rank for the 


HE National Woman’s Party had 
| mues to do with getting rank for 

the war nurses and today there is 
not a nurse in the United States Army 
that would not be handicapped without 
it, and every nurse should be a member 
of the National Woman’s Party out of 
gratitude. 

About 1915 Dolly Twitchell of Chicago 
sent me a hundred-word telegram asking 
me to go at once to the Secretary of War 
and get rank for the nurses. There was 
nothing in all the world that I knew less 
about. I began to study. One learns very 
fast when one has to know. I found that 
America was the only important country 
in the world that did not give its nurses 
rank, e. i. war nurses; that it was justice, 
that it would be an asset in doing their 
work, and finally it would take a bill 
through Congress to get it. 

I wrote a bill, asked Hon. G. N. Haugen 
to take the bill to the Military Committee 
and asked that it be introduced at once. 
He did. It was done. Senator Knute 
Nelson of Minnesota, dean of the Senate, 
took it to the proper committee in the 
Senate. He asked that it be introduced 
at once. It was done. Now came the 
tug of war. It was up-hill all the way. 
Everyone was using mind and matter for 
the men and the nurses were everlastingly 
left out. 

We could not budge the bill without 
publicity. Alice Paul with suffrage on 
her back did all she could and appreciated 


But under the proposed dispen- 


penses. 
sation it would usually all be lodged in 
the hands of the husband, for the wife’s 
wages would all be absorbed in meeting 


her half of the joint expenses. Her eco- 
nomic dependence would thus be more 
acute than ever; she would become in- 
creasingly in debt to her financial lord 
and master. 

For the wealthy family also this second 
objection holds. The wage of even the 
most “valuable” housewife would scarcely 
suffice to house and feed and clothe her 
according to the style to which her hus- 
band is accustomed and which he would 
wish to maintain. Her “earnings” would 
inevitably become a mere fund for paying 
for certain items in the family budget— 
in short, the old, tabued “allowance” 
camouflaged. 

In fact, it must reluctantly be admitted 
that the economic status of the housewife 
cannot be determined by her economic 
contribution. Some other basis must be 
found for the division of the family in- 
come. As long as marriage involves a 
joint establishment, and as long as she 
gives more labor to its running than her 
husband, the basis of relative earnings 
is both impractical and unjust. 


Army Nurses—A 


By Carrie Harrison 


the injustice. Lucy Burns with a celestial 
voice should have had anything she asked 
for but was helpless before the colossal 
inertia. I belonged to the College Wom- 
an’s Suffrage League. We turned that and 
every club we could lay hands on into 
a committee and everybody went to work 
to get a Christmas present for the war 
nurses overseas. We asked only for dimes. 
We worked among the colleges and 
schools. 

We canvassed the departments for 
dimes. No one was permitted to give 
any money until he read our statement. 
One man said with a sneer, “Christmas 
present for the nurses! Next we'll be 
asked for a contribution for the Govern- 
ment mule.” Right into our statement 
went this, praising the man for his ac- 
cumen in stating the status of the nurses. 
We soon had $1,000 in dimes, might have 
had ten thousand easily, but we did not 
want the money, we did not know what 
to do with it, but we wanted publicity, 
and we were getting it. 

Billy Sunday was holding a big meet- 
ing in Baltimore. I went over to ask him 
to give a sermon to the nurses. He gave a 
whole day and the Sunday papers pub- 
lished all he said with pictures. The 
press associations carried what he said 
to the coast. The Catholic churches had 
prayers said for the boys overseas, and 
I went to ask Cardinal Gibbons why the 


Equal Rights 


Y what method, then, can the house- 

wife hope to reach her long-desired 
goal of economic independence? By what 
financial arrangement with her husband 
can she secure a definite claim to a money 
income of her own? 

The answer, after all, is quite clear, 
and quite simple. For when all is said 
and done, the only satisfactory division 
of the family income is on a fifty-fifty 
basis. After the mutual expenses of 
housekeeping and children are cared for, 
the surplus should be equally shared by 
husband and wife. But far more impor- 
tant than the equality of the division is 
its definiteness. A mere joint use of in- 
come will not be sufficient—as witness 
the housewife’s present uncertain status. 
An actual separation of the two funds 
will usually be essential to full freedom 
in their use. 

And this separation should apply not 
merely to current expenses. The property 
accumulated during the course of the mar- 
riage should also be divided, and on an 
equal basis, or at least jointly owned. 
For without this definite assurance of 
her future share in the profits of the part- 
nership to which she contributes her 
labors, the housewife will not be far on 
the road to economic emancipation. 


Reminiscence 


nurses were left out. I explained to him 
that the nurses cared for the boys and 
if God did not take care of the nurses 
no one else seemed interested. After that 
the nurses were remembered in the pray- 
ers of the Catholic churches everywhere. 

Walter Reed Hospital at Washington, 
D. C., was the point of departure for 
nurses to be sent over seas. They were 
ordered to keep their grips packed and 
were given twenty minutes notice for 
marching orders. They were brought in 
from Union Station twenty-five and fifty 
at a time. I thought that it would be a 
good thing to show these nurses from 
California, Florida, or Minnesota some- 
thing of Washington while they were 
waiting. The employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture furnished me sixteen 
automobiles to take the nurses for a drive. 

While waiting for the cars to return 
I spoke to some eleven hundred. I asked, 
“Well, girls, what do you think of rank 
for the overseas war nurses?” 

A very sweet pretty girl, about 22, 
raised her hand, “Would the men be as 
nice to us if we had rank?” 

“I am sure I don’t know and I don’t 
care. I think so long as you are young 
and pretty they will be. But I want jus- 
tice for the nurses who are neither young 
nor pretty. I am interested in what will 
enable you to do your work more effi- 
ciently. Justice and efficiency are all that 
matters in this bill.” 

On another evening each member of the 
Iowa delegation in Congress furnished a 
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car, making thirteen, but we needed hun- 
dreds of cars. But what we needed more 
was a sympathetic co-operation of the 
nurses themselves. They were afraid of 
the little button no bigger than a new 
penny that they were to wear on their 
shoulders. The doctors definitely were 
against it. 

I secured a good working committee in 
Paris of which Julia Stimson was a mem- 
ber and she is now, so far as I know, the 
only Major in the United States Army 
Corps of Nurses. We were troubled about 
what to do with all the money, we could 
not send sweets or anything eatable to 


Missouri 


RS. J. C. GLENN, for many years 
an outstanding figure in promot- 
ing activities varied and compre- 

hensive, which have resulted in effective 
and permanent organizations, is secretary 
of the Missouri State Branch of the Na- 
tional Women’s Party. She is also founder 
of the Art and Literature Club of Kansas 
City, Missouri, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Art and Literature of the Council 
of Women’s Clubs (the city federation), 
and founder of the Open Forum. 

The 1928-29 year book of the Art and 
Literature Club is dedicated to Mrs. 
Glenn in honor of meritorious services 
and high character. At the annual Rose 
Breakfast of this club, June 5, in the Lit- 
tle Trianon at the Hotel Muehlebach, 
Mrs. Glenn gave a superb delineation of 
“Why the Mona Lisa Smiles.” Mrs. 
Glenn’s voice with its musical cadence 
seemed to star one’s thoughts with 


Mrs. Sidney Webb 

HE refusal of Mrs. Sidney Webb to 

take the title of Lady Passfield when 
her husband was raised to the peerage 
has aroused considerable comment every- 
where, some attributing her refusal to 
her Feminism and some to her Socialism. 
The following comment from the July 
issue of the Woman’s Leader, Official 
organ of the National Union of Societies 
for Equal Citienship (England), may in- 
terest Equat Ricuts readers: 

“Mrs. Webb’s refusal to modify her 
name and title in response to Mr. Webb’s 
accession to the peerage as Lord Pass- 
field reflects a stout and logical Feminism. 
She has already sacrificed one distin- 
guished name to her husband, that of 
Beatrice Potter. It is intolerable that 
she should now be required to throw after 
it the even more lustrous name of Mrs. 
Sidney Webb. It is not she who has been 
elevated to the peerage; she obtains no 
vote in the Upper House, no modification 
of potential status in the Lower House. 
As the Manchester Guardian pointed out 


the nurses because the boys ate it up on 
the way. Finally we found that the doc- 
tors were using music as a cure for shell- 
shock. We finally cabled all the money 
we had to our committee in Paris asking 
them to rent a box at the Opera House 
for the nurses who were sent to Paris for 
a few days rest. 

When the war was over, we had a 
classic example of what lack of rank did. 
One ship had the first and second class 
taken by lieutenants, first and second, 
who had never smelled the smoke of 
battle, while the steerage was filled with 
nurses who had been at the front and 
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worked in blood too terrible to describe. 
The war nurse had the status of the en- 
listed man. 

After the Armistice the nurses received 
rank and now an army with bayonets 
could not take it away from them. It has 
proved a good thing. Now if a nurse 
misbehaves she can be court martialed 


and sent home for conduct unbecoming 


a lady. It was and is justice and will 
ever so remain. 

Rank for the nurses was a splendid 
thing and be it ever remembered that the 
bills were written and the rank obtained 
by the National Woman’s Party. 


Branch's State Secretary 


By Mrs. W. B. Tnillar, Historian, 
Kansas City Branch, National Women’s 
Party . 


jewelled tracery of unusual beauty, trans- 
porting one to realms of artistic charm 
and splendor, far, far from the sordid 
aims of everyday life and common en- 
deavor. 

Mrs. Glenn possesses rare tact, which is 
a much-needed factor in this day and 
time, tact which promotes harmony and 
reconciles differences of opinion; and 
among those who know her, she wins a 
meed of praise and gratitude from those 
whose lives she has enriched. | 

It is not given to all women to possess 
the broad spirit which carries with it the 
subtle, generous sentiment of kindness 
and enduring friendship; and it would 


be needless to debate as to where she has 


done the greatest work, for she has done 


Feminist Notes 


last week, should she commit a murder 
Lord Passfield’s new status carries with 


it no contingent right for Lady Passfield 


to be tried by peers or peeresses of the 
realm. Very well, then—where the real 
status lies, there let the name lie also. 
In times to come Lord Passfield may find 
that his connection with Mrs. Sidney 
Webb is a useful mark of identification.” 
Australian Woman to League of Nations 

R. ROBERTA JULL has been chosen 

as the woman representative on the 
Australian delegation to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in September. 
Dr. Jull was the first medical woman to 
practice in Perth (Western Australia). 
In 1915 she was casualty surgeon at the 
Perth Public Hospital, when the staff was 
depleted owing to the war, and since 1915, 
Dr. Jull has been medical officer of schools 
in the Public Health Department, and 
since 1926 supervisor of infant welfare. 
She has also taken an active part in uni- 
versity work in Western Australia, and is 
a former president of the Australian Fed- 


work so valuable in many organizations. 
Her research work is splendidly instruc- 
tive and entertaining. 

Tact, activity, sympathy, and love are 
her greatest qualities, combined with the 
artistic instincts in her soul. She is 
possessed of great moral courage, which 
has proved a valuable asset in club work. 
She has been very active in promoting 
the interests of the National Woman’s 
Party at all times and places, and is a 
wise counsellor, a capable executive, and 
a delightful friend. 

She has been a potent factor in gain- 
ing new members of the National Wom- 
an’s Party in Missouri. The Kansas City 
Branch, of which Mrs. Glenn is a mem- 
ber, will resume its regular meetings in 
September. Mrs. Glenn entertained the 
new members of the Kansas City Branch 
at the last meeting of the Council of 
Clubs in their hotel for business women. 


eration of University Women. As a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations Union in 
Australia, she has lectured on the League 
work, and in 1922, Dr. Jull attended the 
League of Nations summer school at 
Oxford. 


By Agreement 

ORE than 37,000 employees of the 

maintenance of way department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad were placed on 
an 8-hour day working basis under an 
agreement reached August 2 by railroad 
officials and a committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania system fraternity. The new sched- 
ule went into effect on August 10, the 
employees getting time-and-a-half pay for 
all time over eight hours. They sought, 
not a “protective” law, but an agreement, 
applying to all workers. 


Girl Swims 31 Miles 
ADIE SCHWARTZ, a _ 19-year-old 
student at Temple University, swam 
the 31 miles from Philadelphia to Wil- 
mington recently in 13 hours and 50 min- 
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utes, battling against the tides. Two 
men pacemakers dropped out of the race 
at Chester. Miss Schwartz set a time rec- 
ord on September 6, 1928, for swimming 
the 14 miles between Philadelphia and 
Chester in 4 hours and 18 minutes. 


Women in the Reichstag 

HE thirty-four women in the German 

Reichstag include fourteen teachers, 
one doctor, several journalists and writ- 
ers, several trade union _ secretaries, 
clerks, manual workers, and housewives. 
They belong to six of the ten parties rep- 
resented in the Reichstag, and only nine 
of the present members are new, the other 
twenty-five having served in all or some 
of the former parliaments since the for- 
mation of the Republic. 


Married Teachers Seek Equality 
ARRIED women teaching in the 
public schools of Gloucester, New 
Jersey, demanded equality in pay in a 
hearing held on September 6 in Camden 
Court House. Ten married women in 
these schools alleged that they were dis- 
criminated against when salaries were 
fixed for this year. A previous hearing 
was held before Assistant State Commis- 
sioner Charles J. Strahan. Superintend- 
ent Albert M. Bean told the married wom- 
en that he recommended increases in 
their salaries, but that the School Board 
is against increases in pay for married 
women teachers. The School Board de- 
nied that it had discriminated against the 
women on account of their marriage. Of- 
ficials of the State Teachers’ Association 
are supporting the women in their appeal, 
Under the New Jersey law, there must be 
equality of pay regardless of sex. 


Suffrage for South Africa 


T least two-thirds of the members of 
A the Legislative Assembly of the 
Union of South Africa, returned in the 
last election, are in favor of woman suf- 
frage, according to the Flashlight, official 
organ of the Women’s Enfranchisement 
Union of South Africa. 

Suffragists all over the Union carried 
on demonstrations prior to the general 
elections showing the demand of the 
women for enfranchisement. The Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union, the Re- 
form Clubs, the National Council of 
Women, and other organizations assisted 
the Enfranchisement Union in the cam- 
paign for the election of men favorable 
to suffrage. Meetings, handbills, pro- 
cessions, patrols of decorated cars, post- 
ers, distribution of the Flashlight, 
“heckling” of candidates, banners in- 
scribed with “Votes for Women” at po- 
litical meetings, bi-lingual manifestoes, 
and other dramatic methods of calling 
the attention of candidates to the demand 
of women for suffrage were used through- 
out the Union. 


‘To Curtail the Powers of the Men” 
N a letter to Time and Tide, Lady 
Rhondda’s weekly, published in the 
March 1 issue, Laura A. Willson, presi- 
dent of the Efficiency Club, commented 
upon the proposal to extend to men the 
benefits of industrial legislation. She 
used a most significant sentence in speak- 
ing of Dame Adelaide Anderson’s pro- 
posal that “protective legislation” be ex- 
tended to men. : 

“Surely Dame Adelaide knows,” Miss 
Willson said, “that if Parliament at- 
tempts to curtail the powers of the men 
to earn their living, then there will be a 
flutter in the industrial world.” 

It is indeed time that there was still 
more of a “flutter in the industrial world” 
over the legislative attempts to curtail 
the powers of women to earn their living! 


Roumanian Women Want Vote 

OR the first time in Roumania’s his- 

tory, the women are organized to ob- 
tain their rights, particularly the fran- 
chise, according to Princess Alexandra 
Cantacuzino, president of the National 
Federation of the Women of Roumania. 
It is believed that the fall session of 
Parliament may enact the necessary legis- 
lation which will accord full Equal Rights 
to the women of Roumania, since the pres- 
ent National-Peasant Government, headed 
by Julius Maniu, is held to favor the suf- 
frage movement, and the National- 
Peasant leaders have expressed opinions 
favorable to suffrage. At the present 
women possess the right to vote for com- 
munal and county councils. The new 


‘organization of women was formed in 


April when the Women’s Palace was 
opened. 


Girls Serving on Diners 


LONG with the announcement that 

women are replacing men as waiters 

on ocean liners comes the news that wait- 

resses have supplanted men on the diners 

of the Northern Pacific’s Yellowstone 
Park trains. 


Public Service Executive | 
ISS O’KEEFE, of the Mines Depart- 
ment of New South Wales, is the 
first woman to be elected to the executive 
committee of the New South Wales Pub- 
lic Service Association. She was elected 
at a conference at which ninety men and 
only three women were present. 


For Equality in Civil Service 

DDITIONAL agitation for opening 
responsible posts in Great Britain’s 
civil service to women has been launched 

by the British Commonwealth League. 
Mrs. Gordon Wilson, one of the officia's 
of the league, denounced the situation as 
a “sex war,” whose object is the disquali- 
fication of women for any places higher 

than inspectorships or clerkships. | 
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British Business Woman 

NE of the highest paid women in Eng- 

land is Helen Elt, twenty-five years 
ago the only woman buyer in England. 
Miss Elt, who began her business career 
as a shop girl, is now a buyer for two 
large departments in a well-known Lon- 
don store. 


Legislators 

RS. FRED BRIGHAM and her son- 
in-law, John Kendall Joy, are both 
members of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. They are from adjoin- 
ing districts, and are believed to be the 
only legislators in the country related to 
each other as son-in-law and mother-in- 
law. 


News from the Field 


Porto Rican Feminists Visit Headquarters 
R. MARTA ROBERT, Porto Rican 
Feminist leader, and Mrs. Etienne 

Totti, vice-president of the Liga Social 
Sufragista, conferred with National 
Woman’s Party leaders in Washington 
last week. The Liga Social Sufragista 
has been reorganized, since the enfran- 
chisement of literate Porto Rican women, 
to obtain complete Equal Rights between 
men and women in Porto Rico and to 
continue the campaign for amendment of 
the Organic Act of Porto Rico to guar- 
antee that sex shall not enter into the 
question of suffrage. 

In reorganizing with the new purpose, 
the Liga Social Sufragista became the 
Porto Rican Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party, but retains the name 
under which it has done its excellent work 
for woman suffrage in Porto Rico. 

Dr. Robert and Mrs. Totti also con- 
ferred with Senator Hiram Bingham of 
Connecticut, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Pos- 
sessions, and Representative Edgar Kiess 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of the House 
of Representatives Committee on Insular 
Affairs, who introduced in Congress the 
bills providing for amendment of the 
Organic Act to guarantee suffrage to 
women. The bill passed the House of 
Representatives in the Seventieth Con- 
gress, and was debated at length in the 
Senate, but was not acted upon by the 
upper House. 

The Feminist leaders had luncheon with 
Theodore Roosevelt, newly appointed 
Governor of Porto Rico, during their 
visit to New York. 
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